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A Primer on Socialism 



BT 



G. C. CLEMENS. 



. Definitions do not teach doctrines, sciences, or philoso- 
phies; they teach only the meaning of worii. One might 
read the most scientific definition of electricity and still not 
know enough to avoid a live wire. The most perfect defi- 
nition of astronomy will not teach us to predict an eclipse or 
locate a comet. Definitions of Socialism are vain abstrac- 
tions, which convey absolutely no meaning to the uninitiated. 
Socialism itee(f must be ea^lained. But it should be so ex- 
plained tfiat it may be readily undchrstood in a few minutes. 
The bu^y reader should not be l^ft to absorb its meaning 
from the perusal of a large volume which ^presents the argu- 
ments for Socialism, rather than Socialism itself. Let people 
first understand clearly what it is they are to read about be- 
fore they are asked to read books. Most people have not time 
for voluminous reading; yet, otherwise than by definitions or 
by elaborate books, who has tried to answer the plain ques- 
tion, so often asked by intelligent and interested people, 
**What is Socialism?'' These people do not yet inquire 
whether it would be desirable, or whether it is practicable, or 
for a plan for, carrying it into practical operation; they wish 
to know what it is, reserving other inquiries until that shall 
have been answered. 

The object of the following Primer is to simply answer that 
question, leaving all else to more ambitious works. I shall 
neither advocate nor defend Socialism. I shall merely tell 
j^he busy reader what it is. This is not a treatise, but only 
a primer. 
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4 
SOCIALISM'S OBJECT. 

The struggle, renewed day after day, to acquire the means 
of maintaining physical life can not be called living. Only 
after his bodily wants are supplied and leisure has been given 
him can man begin to live. We do not live during the hours 
of drudgery we undergo in obtaining the means of keeping 
ourselves alive. It is in our evenings, our Sundays, our 
vacations, that we really live. What, then, under existing 
conditions, does even the longest human life amount to? How 
many years — how many days — does one actually livehety^en 
the cradle and the grave? To the vast multitude of civilized 
mankind life is but a struggle to-day to win the means of 
giving strength to struggle again to-morrow, for the means to 
struggle again the next day, and so on tlwrough all the years 
all death. The pursuit of knowledge, the cultivation of the 
beautiful, the enjoyment of the fellowship of kindred souls — 
these, instead of being th.e principal afiBairs of life, are things 
apart. The energy of mind and body is devoted to the one 
purpose of securing the means of living — if, some day, we 
should chance at last to find time to live and be still capable 
of living. 

The man who turns from this mad whirl of '^business " 
and seeks his life in rational pursuits; who retires to solitudes 
at times to revel in dreams of beauty; who lives the life of 
the heart though he be a vagrant for it — ^in short, the genius 
—48 looked upon with pity as an impractical fellow, or, with 
anger, as a lazy vagabond. Yet, when a Shakespeare wishes 
to ravish the worldly mind with a vision of a happy life, as 
in "As You Like It,'' he draws a picture of this very ** vaga- 
bond" existence — paints a picture of a life where "business" 
would be an impertinence. Surely, not the man who would 
change existing conditions to something happier is the Utopian 
— ^fche dreamer — ^but rather the man who expects a fast waking 
world to consent to always drudge and never enjoy. Is a, 
happy life possible ? Easily so. Socialism is a practical plan 
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for making possible a happy life. That is Socialism's only 
aim. To ^complish this aim we need only change the mo- 
tive and the management of the industries which provide for 
the maintenance and enjoyment of physical life. We need 
change nothing else. Socialism proposes to change nothing 
else. • 

ITS MISSION PURELY ECONOMIC. 

To the maintenance of civilized life, food, clothing, and 
shelter ure indispensable, and, in these latter days, the use 
and enjoyment of certain conveniences — railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, gas and electric illumination, and the Uke — greatly 
contribute to the comfort of physical lifi^ and its enjoyment. 
Food must be not only produced, but prepared; and this 
requires mills and fuel. Civilization requires that shelter 
shall not be simply some rude contrivance for keeping out 
rain and cold, but that it shall possess some beauty, be 
supplied with light and heat and water, and many other con- 
veniences, and be cozily furnished. In these modern days, 
light, heat fend water are, in cities, supplied from central 
plants. The use is individual, but the sources of supply are 
public. Rural homes might just as weU be supplied with 
light, heat and water in the same way, if the plants Were for 
the convenience of the people instead of for making profits for 
a few men. 

For the construction of houses, building materials of vari- 
ous kinds are required — stone, brick, lime, lumber, hardware, 
paint, varnish, and so on. In order to supply clothing, and 
many things needed to make homes comfortable and beauti- 
ful, raw materials must be woven into fabrics in factories. 
Grain must be ground in mills to make it food. Iron must 
betaken from the mines and be put through proper processes, 
and then be fashioned in foundries and miUs, in order to 
produce hardware. To produce lumber; trees must be felled, 
and be smoothed and fashioned by machinery. 

The various articles of food, and th.e raw materials from 
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which to make clothing and the things to make homes cozy 
or to adorn them, are not all produced in any one locality — 
a provision of nature, meant, perhaps, to compel the world to 
be fraternal. Lumber must be brought from the forests ; iron 
from the mines. Grain must be carried across States or con- 
tinents, or ev^n across vast oceans. Coffee, tea, and many 
thing of use or of beauty, must be brought from far-off lands. 
Hence, railways, canals, steamboats and steamships are, in 
our day, indispensable instruments for transporting and ex- 
changing commodities, and for thus enabling people every- 
where to enjoy all the needful or pleasurable things afforded 
by the industry of all the world. 

But it is n6t enough that commodities shall be produced, 
or- procured by exchange; the^ must be some Convenient 
means of distributing to individuals and to households the 
things thus accumulated. There must be some system of 
storage and distribution which will enable individuslls and 
families to draw supplies as needed, or every home must be 
made a warehouse. Hence, we have markets, stores, coal- 
yards, delivery wagons, and retinues of clerks; Wd, in this* 
process of distribution of commodities, the telephone plays an 
important part in cities, as it should in the country, too. 

Observe that all the things I have rapidly enumerated con- 
tribute to the maintenance or enjoyment of physical life. I 
have not alluded to schools. I have not mentioned churches. 
I have been silent about asylums and hospitals. I have said 
not a word about the treatment of criminals. Nothing has 
escaped my pen concerning painting, sculpture, music or 
literature. I have not referred to morals. I have said noth- 
ing about marriage. I have suggested no regulations for the 
private lives or the homes of men. Nor have I said one word 
against private property in homes, furniture, horses, books, 
pictures, or any of the belongings of individuals or of families. 
I have spoken of only the means used in enabling people to 
enjoy comfortable, happy, civilized, physical life; for these swe 
the only things with which Socialism has to do. It proposes 
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that every human being, able and willing to do his share of 
the work society needs to have done, shall be absolutely as- 
sured the means of keeping aUve and of enjoying to the fuH 
his physical existence. There its mission ends. What he 
shall do with his life, how he shall live it, are matters with 
which Socialism has nothing to do. Its domain is economic. 
It invades not the domain of mind or soul. It crosses the 
threshold of no man's home to peer, to spy, or to regulate. 

ITS ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE. 

Socialism itself is only the contention that production, dis^ 
tribution, exchange, and pvhlic conveniences — ^the means of pro- 
viding for the maintenance of physical life and of rendering it 
enjoyable — should be managed by the people themselves for the 
sole purpose of providing themselves with the things required 
for the maintenance and enjoyment of physical existence. In 
other words, Sociahsm is the proposition that all such means 
of providing for the maintenance or enjoyment of life should 
be managed co-operatively; and what is it, after all, but the 
proposition that such things as I have mentioned shaU be ibsed 
for their natural a/nd legitimate purposes? 

Let us look closer at this principle. It requires that the 
sole object of raising food shall be to enable people to eat ; that 
the sole object of making shoes shall be to enable people' to be 
shod; that the sole object of making fabrics shall be to enable 
people to be clad; that the sole object of building dwellings 
shall be to enable people to have homes; that the sole object 
of operating street cars shall be to enable people to ride, and 
so on. At present food is raised, bhoes are made, fabrics pro- 
duced, houses built, and street cars operated, for the sole 
purpose of milking m,oney. The former does not raise wheat 
to provide people with bread; he raises it to sell. So of all 
production. The farmer does not know nor care where, nor 
by whom his wheat will be bought or eaten, nor how mueh 
will be needed, nor who else is raising wheat; he raises his 
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crop for that indefinite and uncertain thing — *Hhe market.'* 
Shoes are made and fabrics produced without the slightest 
knowledge of how much of the fabrics or how many shoes 
will be needed by the people; nor does one manufacturer 
know what other manufacturers are doing. Each producer, 
or each group of producers, hopes to supply "the demand" 
and exclude competitors. Production goes on blindly, till 
"the market" is glutted, and the manuiacturers are forced 
to cease production and undergo "a period of industrial de- 
pression" until protruding toes create a demand for more 
shoes and discarded garments create a demand for more fab- 
rics. Then there is another blind rush of production — "a 
season of prosperity" — till the market is glutted again. The 
principle of Socialism requires that an estimate shall be made 
of the quantity of wheat which will be required for food, seed, 
and insurance against scarcity from uncontrollable causes, and 
that just that quantity shall be raised; that shoes enough 
shall be produced to keep the people shod, and that fabrics 
enough shall be manufactured to keep the people clothed; 
and that there shall be neither "periods of industrial depres- 
sion" nor " seasons of prosperity, " but an equable, constant 
production of what is likely to be needed. This much of the 
principle has been already applied to some extent by trusts, 
and it will doubtless be applied to all production, including 
agriculture. The trouble is, however, that trusts are not 
governed in production by the quantity of things the people 
will need, but by the quantity they are likely to be able to buy. 
The object of the trusts is to make things scarce, in order to 
keep up the price — to make money out of the people who can 
buy — while the principle of Socialism requires that the object 
shall be simply to supply everybody with the things pro- 
duced, and not make men and women work needlessly 
producing more to be wasted or to rot. Your baker does not 
work because he is worried lest you should have to go hungry. 
He hopes you will be hungry and be forced to buy his bread. 
He is not working to enable you to eat; his sole object in 
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baking bread is to make money. The' principle of Socialism 
requires that bread shall be baked solely that people may 
have it to eat, without a thought of any othier object. Private 
companies operate street cars, not to enable you to ride, but 
to collect fares. The principle of Socialism requires that 
street cars shall be operated for the sole purpote of enabling 
you to ride, not to get rich off your fares. 

Must it not be admitted that, unless the chief end of man 
is to make money, this principle is the only rational principle 
upon which to carry on the functions essential to material 
existence and enjoyment? Why do men wish to make money? 
That they may have the means of living? This principle 
would insure ott a living. The object of money-making is 
eitber inequcdity or to make sure of an independence— of get- 
ting beyond the reach of dreaded poverty. The majority of 
people seek to make money — 

Not for to hide it in the hedge, 

Not for a train-attendant ; 
Bat for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

This independence, this being placed beyond the reach of 
want, this freedom from care and the dread of rent day, 
Socialism would bring to all; and having done' a reasonable 
share of the work to be done, no man nor woman need worry 
about the morrow; the morrow would take care of itself. 
Bradley-Martin balls would probable not be fashionable, for 
people would think them insane. But ostentatious waste of 
wealth and the distinction it gives would be the only privi 
leges men and women would have to give up were the prin- 
ciple of Socialism adopted by society. 

THE PRINCIPLE APPLIED. 

In order to carry out this proposal. Socialists deem it neces- 
sary that the people shall own the means for carrying it out 
— ^land, forests, quarries, mines, mills, factories, railways, 

(Primer on Socialism— 3) 
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canals, steamboats, steamsMps, telegraphs^ telephones, water- 
works, water power, electric plants, plants for distributing 
heat and light, coal yards, stores, delivery wagons, and so on. 
Socialists do not all claim that the public should own aU the 
land nor all these other things, absolutely excluding the 
possibility of private industry. A large number of influential 
Sociahsts claim no more than that the people should own all 
they may need of these thing in order to supply everyone with 
a good living. 

If the people are to carry on all the processes of production, 
distribution and exchange, of course the people must work, 
and, except as benevolence or devotion to science may other- 
wise voluntarily provide, of course no one can get a living 
without doing a fair share of the work necessary to be done. 
Hence, Socialists contend that it will be the duty of society 
to give work to^all. There must be no class of *Hhe unem- 
ployed" shutout from the chance to work and live. This 
would require a great reduction in the length of the working- 
day; for statistics show that, with the labor-saving machinery 
we now have, to say nothing of what might be invented by 
minds freed from harrassing care, were all to work, it would 
require but three or four hours a day to supply the greatest 
abundance of everything for everybody. It is often flippantly 
said that the farmer's working-hours can not be reduced. 
Why not? If farming were carried on co-operatively, could 
not the farmers work in shifts — a different set of men going 
to work every three or four hours, while the others would be 
free for the day? 

HOW WILL PRODUCTS BE DISTRIBUTED. 

There are divisions among Socialists as to this, but most 
are agreed that, for his fair share of work in any department, 
each worker should receive an income equal to a fair share 
of all the community has to give, and that he should be left 
to spend that income as he pleases, precisely as he may spend 
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his income now. The income and all he buys with it will be 
his absolute private property. Socialism ends with providing 
him the income and the things to buy with it. It pays him 
for his work, redeems the pay it gives him, and then parts 
company with him. TJie government or society must do 
whatev.er is to be done with him from that point. Socialism 
is through. Of course his money, or substitute for money, 
would represent ail men need for physical comfort or enjoy- 
ment, and anybody would take it as money is taken now. 
Opera singers and players could live by their profession as 
they do now, for people would have means to buy tickets, 
although opera would not be a governmental institution. 
With these hints, the reader can work out practical Socialism 
for himself. 

THE AGENCY OF CO-OPERATION. 

But how are the people to carry on the processes of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange? Shall they organize them- 
selves into associations ? They already have a great social 
machine which for ages men have been unconsciously fashion- 
ing and perfecting to this very end. That great organization 
is in full operation, and the people have confidence in its 
stability. Why not use government — municipal. State, 
national, each in its proper sphere — as the agency through 
which the people may co-operate with one another? This is 
precisely what Socialists propose. The Socialism of to-day is 
very different from the old-time ideal commonwealths with 
which, from Plato to Fourier, ingenious men entertained 
themselves and the world. They were plans for complete 
new States, embracing every department of human activity. 
Some early schemes of Socialism, notably that of Baboeuf 
during the French Revolution, and that of Saint-Simon early 
in this century, were equally inclusive. They were commun- 
istic, rather than socialistic. Latter-day scientific Socialism 
proposss no new system of government, for it needs none. 
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Its aim is purely economic, and it can use the existing gov- 
ernments, where universal suffrage permits, precisely as the 
existing economic system has used them and is using them. 
So far as Socialism's programme is concerned, governments 
where universal suffrage prevails can remain as they are, until 
changed for other reasons as the people progress. A city 
acquires and operates a street railway; is the city government 
thereby dissolved? It adds water-works, gas works, an 
electric-light and power plant, and a plant for the generation 
and distribution of heat; is the city government dissolved? 
What has happened but that the city government, by adding 
some, new departments to the field of its operations, has be- 
come of some use to the people? May it not preserve the 
peace as before? May it not still take drunkards off the 
streets? Can not the city council meet and do business pre- 
cisely as if a private corporation still owned and operated 
each public utility — with this exception, that now there will 
be something to do for the people? In many countries the 
governments operate telegraphs, some governments operate 
lines of railway, some own forests, and some carry on certain 
industries; yet, do not all these governments continue to exist, 
Ifrecisely as if no such innovations had been attempted? 
had been attempted? Socialism is not a scheme of govern- 
ment. It is only a plan tobe carried out through government. 
as a convenient agency for the purpose. Some Socialists, 
while really meaning only this, have said much of ^Hhe co- 
operative commonwealth,'' as if they contemplated a com- 
plete new system of government, and have thereby given an 
occasional stupid fool of a "patriot'' a chance to anihilate 
Socialism with the powerful argument, *'This government is 
good enough for me!" although it was starving him to death. 
This is wrong. Government does not need to be made over; 
it needs only to be used for proper purposes — to be used by all, 
instead of by a class. It is perfectly consistent with Socialism, 
fully established, that legislatures shall make laws, and courts 
construe and enforce them, as now. What shall be done 
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with criminals? Socialism hs^ nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. How will the infirm and the orphan be provided for? 
Ask government — ask society; the matter is ontside Social- 
ism's domain. What about education ? Socialism, as Social- 
ism, has nothing to do with it. Socialism will provide a 
living for those who work for it, and will give all an oppor- 
tunity to work, and there its i^ission will end. 

Undoubtedly, the indirect effects of Socialism would be hap- 
pier and more extensive than we can imagine now. The 
nobility and generosity of people no longer bound to **econo- 
mize" and cringe in order to keep alive, would creaj;e a new 
environment of education, of morals, of taste, of beauty. 
Freed at last from the ceaseless fear of want, the harrassing 
worry about to-morrow's food, or dread of the approach of 
rent day — ^with a living absolutely assured — ^men would, for 
the first time in history, have a chance to actually live. But, 
while they are arguments, and powerful ones, for Socialism, 
these indirect consequences are no part of Socialism itself. 

It may be remarked that every Socialist platform contains 
demands for measures by existing governments— rdemands 
which do not pertain to Socialism, but are such as common jus- 
tice or philanthropy might make. Is it inconceivable that, were 
Socialism an accomplished fact, there would be room for still 
further demands of the same general character ? I wish the 
rea^der to understand once for all, as he can readily under- 
stand from the very nature of Socialism as I have tried to 
explain it, that Socialism contemplates no general **crush of 
of worlds and wreck of matter; " that it proposes to use gov- 
ernment, not to destroy it to build anew. 

Were the people all assured a happy living, I, for one, 
firmly believe there would be no further use for prisons and 
scaffolds; that a world of brothers would know war no more; 
and that government, as we now understand the term, would 
cease from 

Lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 
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It is not to be overthrown. Socialism has use for it, till, with 
the full establishment of Socialism, its occupation will be 
gone. For the very reason that they are to use it by and by, 
it behooves Socialists to see to it that government be made as 
fit as possible for its coming duties by a reform of the civil 
service, the adoption of the referendum and the imperative 
mandate, and, in this country, by freeing the States from the 
control of the federal courts. 
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SOCIALIZING A STATE 

BY 

LAURENCE GROUNLUND. 



It is possible to convert a state of our Union — not into a 
fully Socialistic Commonwealth, but into a body that decid- 
edly will be an approach to it. 

What pleases me in the Social Democracy Colony scheme, 
and makes me heartily commend it, is its ulterior and prin- 
cipal idea to capture a state politically, and afterwards 
through legislation and constitutional amendment to socialize 
it3 institutions. 

But in all undertakings it is necessary to know our limita- 
tions; and hence we should here be aware that it is impossi- 
ble to introduce complete socialism in a State — that is, to do 
away with the competitive regime or even compete private 
enterprise out of existence — as long as exists our present 
federal constitution and the present Supreme Court to inter- 
pret it. 

But we can bring a State to the threshold of Socialism, and 
this may be of immense benefit to our cause, to our nation, 
and to the world. Certainly it would be perfect folly if we 
Socialists did not make full use of that feature in our system 
of government which is the main contribution our people 
have made to the science of government, to- wit: Our feder- 
ated system of Commonwealths, which permits us make po- 
litical, social and economic experiments in one State for the 
benefit of the rest. 

The American people are by nature empiricists; they like 
nothing better than to make experiments. Innumerable such 
experiments in law making have already been made by this 
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or that State, and the others have been awaiting the results 
— ^like the so-called ** Dispensary Law" of South Carolina. 
Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, says on this subject: 
**In the Western States there is ever a readiness, which is 
even amusing, to try experiments which would vastly ex- 
tend the spiiere of the State and limit private enterprise." 

Again, we ought to bear in mind that the closing years of 
the century is the best possible time for us to exert ourselves. 
The competitive regime is rushing to its destruction, not on 
a straight downward road but in a wave-like line; at present 
we are on the top of the last wave: Prosperity has set in, but 
in a few years we shall have harder times than our people 
ever experienced before. Let us utilize this breathing spell I 

There are, as I conceive it, seven grand measures which 
will bring a State to the threshold of Socialism, which are 
within the jurisdiction of the State, and which will be far 
from ''amusing" to our capital holders, to-wit: State pro- 
ductive work for the unemployed; effective Trade Unions and 
Obligatory Industrial Arbitration; State management of the 
liquor traffic; State control of mines; Municipalization of 
lighting, electric power, street cars and the telephone; State 
savings banks and loan offices, and compulsory education of 
children from four to fourteen years, with kindergarten and 
manual training methods; besides, as an adjunct to these, a 
State income tax. 

Of these institutions I look on State productive work for 
the unemployed as by far the most important, and contend 
that it is perfectly practicable. But note, that it is strictly 
with the class of the unemployed that we are concerned; it is 
for them we are making provision. Now an '"unemployed" 
does not mean a man who cannot work or will not work, but 
means precisely one who both can and will work whenever he 
gets a chance. Note again, that it is productive work that is 
required. The unemployed should be divided into two 
classes of skilled and unskilled men. Set the latter to work 
on the streets and the roads, but the former should be as- 
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signed ta their various trades as far as practicable. A man 
should never be set to do work that he cannot do well; it is 
degrading that a skillful watchmaker should be made to saw 
wood. 

Do my readers kno^ that there is still a law on the statute 
books of Pennsylvania, 120 years old, to this eflfect: ** When 
a citizen of this state is out of Work, the overseer of the poor 
shall furnish him with raw materials, with tools and a work- 
shop?'' Enact and enforce such a law and a State can 
'immediately ba nish the real cause of hard times from its 
borders. 

Of course the very first objection that will be raised, is: 
What is the State to do with the products of all that labor? 
Where is a market to be found for them? Ah, tliat is just 
the beauty of this project, that no market is needed. The 
unemployed will furnish a market among themselves, ready 
at hand, from the instant of their gathering together. They 
will all be hungry, of course; very naturally there are bakers 
to be found among them, or men that readily can be turned 
into bakers. Provide them with flour and ovens and let them 
bake bread for the whole party. Most of them are shoeless; 
there are shoe-makers among them. Give them leather and 
tools and they will go to work and make footgear for all. So 
with clothing, with hats, with everything they need or may 
want; — ^the plan is, in other words, that these unemployed 
shall work in order to relieve each others' necessities. When- 
ever their wants are fully satisfied, and a continuance of their 
industry will evidently result in a useless surplus, why then 
they reduce their working hours — a most natural remedy. 

** But who is going to pay for all this?" will of course be 
asked. In anawer I remind you of the definition I gave of 
the unemployed — ^an able bodied man who is glad to work 
whenever he can find work to do. Such an ** unemployed," 
I contend, can always earn enough to maintain himself and 
family, and also re-imburse the State for all its outlays. This 
re-imbursement, and payment even of a moderate interest on 
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these outlays, can easily be made up from the ear^iings of the 
unskilled (on the roads of the State) who are supposed to be 
supported from the labor of the skilled workmen. 

But the State must make an advance. To be sure it must? 
and this advance must be raised either by borrowing or by 
taxes. Please, however, to bear in mind that these means 
have to be created only once for all; there will be no yearly 
drain, no loss of resources, since we have supposed that these 
unemployed restore to the State its whole outlay every year, 
which thus will be available every ensuing year for the same 
number of beneficiaries. If, now, bonds be issued, all that 
the State virtually will do is to lend its credit, for the unem- 
ployed defray the interest. But suppose a tax be necessary? 
Then I suggest that nothing can be fairer than a State income 
tax. 

I have no doubt that the measure w;ill be met by this sug- 
gestion: *^So you advise our State to invite tl^e tramps from 
the whole country to come here and actually swamp our 
people?" 

This objector forgpts that it is not tramps we are concerned 
about, but unemployed men. ' At present tramps lead a com- 
paratively easy life, because kind-hearted people know that 
there are thousands of good men who cannot find work, from 
whom the real tramps cannot be easily distinguished; but 
when these people know that an opportunity is open to every 
one willing to work, they will cease to feel pity for every way- 
faring fellow, and the consequence will be that the tramps 
will give that State a wide berth which introduces public 
employment. On the other hand, can the State be swamped 
by really useful people? Every one of our States seems rather 
proud of making a good showing every census year in regard 
to an increased population. I should say that any State 
would and should deem it a great benefit if public employ- 
ment should make it one of the greatest and most populous 
among its sister States. 

I know full well that there is one final, stubborn objection 
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— ^the reason why the Pennsylvania statute was never enforced 
— to-wit: That though the State productive work need not 
interfere with private employers, it yet is totally opposed to 
the spirit of private enterprise and the competitive regime. 
That is true, and that is why Socialists would insist on it 
until they can do better. The spirit of this miserable profit 
mongering will not allow any t)oor fellow to earn a Hving for 
himself and family unless some other man can make a profit 
out of him. It is for the sake of profit that .employers carry 
on their enterprises, and when they can no longer make their 
accustomed profits we have seen them, during the last few 
years, shut down their factories and close their shops. But 
when Socialists become strong enough, then the State will 
step in and say: **Gentlemen, wh'^n you so unceremoniously 
abdicate your functions then I will step into your shoes and 
perform your duties. I am ready and able to do this, for I, 
the State, care nothing at all for profit, but only for my 
citizens having steady employment and decent rewards.'' 

The other measures or iastitutions recommended , are of 
such importance that I shall have to defer ^eir consideration 
to another tin^e and shall devote the rest of this paper to 
efiective Trades Unions and Obligatory Arbitration. Surely 
these in themselves are of sufficiently great importance; the 
State that can present the others with a model worthy of 
being copied will deserve and obtain a great measure of re- 
spect and credit. Of course, neither the one nor the other of 
these institutions will be an element of the Socialist State; 
but both are of vast importance as transition^ stages from the 
present competitive system to the co-operative common- 
wealth. AU thoughtful students of sociology know that our 
working men owe their comparatively short hours and cdm- 
paratively high American wages to the Trades Unions; and 
all thoughtful Trades Unionifits know that if they are to 
maintain, still more, if they are to improve their present 
status, they have to keep up with the trusts. They know 
further, that the trusts will go on developing till very likely 
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by the year 1910 all industrial activities will be under the 
control of trusts, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
— and by the way, this is a fact not to be regretted by Social- 
ist6,^for it is simply playing into the hands of Socialism. 
When a business has become a trust it is ripe for Socialist 
control. But this has convinced these Trades Unionists that 
they must aim at one national syndicate of labor; that is to 
say, there must finally be one national organization tiiat will 
control the whole labor force of the country. Hence, the 
union men, have in advance of other citizens, become imbued 
with one part of Socialist ethics. They look upon a working 
man as positively immoral who stands aloof from his fellows 
and refuses to enter the union of his trade. But I am confi- 
dent that this ideal of theirs, a national syndicate of labor, 
can never be realized by the unaided efforts of workingmen. 
The law must help them; when Socialists get in control of a 
State legislature they must pass laws that give the Trades 
Unions a privileged status, thus — as has been said in a very 
high-flown sty le,^ but very truly — * incorporating the working 
classes into the constitution of their country." That is to 
say, in plain words, after it has been ascertained that the 
Trades Unions are really democratically organized; the law of 
the State must somehow persuade every workingman to join 
his union or assembly; that is, must provide all possible 
motives that may induce him to do this from motives of self- 
interest, and on the other hand it must be made as disadvan- 
tageous as possible for him to remain outside; and the most 
effective way to accomplish this undoubtedly will be to grant 
to the union the high privilege of finally determining all 
purely labor questions for the men in a given trade, whether 
they are outside or inside; in that way making the union or 
assembly the legal representative of the workingmen and 
placing them on an equal footing with the most powerful 
employers. 

We shall find on consideration that such effective Trades 
Unions are a sine qua non of a satisfactory system of Indus- 
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trial Arbitration. Everybody admits that strikes are now 
worthless, and Public Opinion is coming vigorously to demand 
that strikes and lockouts shall cease. Moreover, Prof. Henry 
C. Adams is surely right when he says: *^ The establishment 
of Arbitration is the first step towards the overthrow of the 
wage system.'' 

But the voluntary arbitration we know so well will not do 
at all., The arbitration embodied in the law of a majority of 
our States and in the federal statutes, seems enacted in con- 
scious mockery of the wage earners. This is the way it works : 
When the strike occurred on the New York Central Railroad, 
and the State board of arbitration met to mediate, the vice- 
president haughtily dismissed them with the remark: ** There 
is nothing to arbitrate, gentlemen!" Precisely the same 
answer was afterwards given by officers of the Carnegie Com- 
pany to the arbitration board of Pennsylvania in the Home- 
stead strike. No, there is but^ one efiective remedy, and a 
Socialistically inclined State legislature must apply it; that is, 
institute Obligatory Industrial Arbitration. No matter if this 
name be a contradiction of terms, it is the thing itself that is 
important. What is meant is, that a law be passed giving 
the State board of Arbitration power and making it its duty, 
not to invite anybody before it, but to ^mmons both em- 
ployers and employees, both whenever a strike or lockout 
breaks out, or is even threatened; and after hearing the evi- 
dence to adjudge the equities between them, as now courts 
adjudge contracts; that is, determine what employers can 
afford to pay and to do and what workingmen can afibrd to 
take and to suffer. Of course the cry will arise: ** Impracti- 
cable! If the decision be against the employees, how in all 
reason can they be compelled to go on and work against their 
will? If against the employer, how compel him to carry on 
his business perhaps at a continuous loss? " Easily enough. 
If it be against the employees, let them have a few days to 
consider and makje up their minds; if finally they conclude 
that they will not work on the terms laid down, then let the 
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employer be at liberty to employ new men, but not before. 
If against the employer — well, in that case there is no neces- 
sity to keep his factory running, but if he chooses to go on 
he must conform to the aecision, i. e., he must do what all 
know is equitable. 

Note, however, that all these propositions can neVer show 
thefr best effect until Socialistically inclined men get hold of 
the national government and establish government banking 
and a real department of labor (like that of Switzerland) in 
place of our present department of statistics and labor. 
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ECONOMIC TERMS AND PHRASES. 



A. P. HAZELL. 



Exchange is the basis of the capitalist system; abolish ex- 
change, and capitalism is^ no more. The origin of barter goes 
farther back than recorded history, but for practical purposes 
it may be assumed that it commenced on the borders of pas- 
toral communities, with tlie superfluities of wealth. Ex- 
change implies individual property, buyers and sellers, each 
recognizing that the other has a right to alienate his commo- 
dity as the individual owner and possessor of the product 
which he desires to barter. 

Frequent exchanges give rise to the need of some handy 
mode of reckoning, and hence we get the money form of 
commodity. When a barter is made each owner compares 
his product with the other, and by that means reckons its 
exchange value. By frequent exchanges a stable commodity 
like com becomes selected for the purpose of reckoning, and 
is always accepted in return for other commodities because it 
is recognized as being socially useful, and one which can at 
any time be exchanged for others. In a pastoral community. 
com and live stock would be taken as equivalents in exchange ; 
in a nomadic community, skins. In a more civilized com- 
muity, metals in the order of iron, copper, brass, silver and 
gold. The equivalent commodity which we take in exchange 
is known as the money commodity, the one recognized by the 
state for the purpose oi legal payment or legal discharge of 
debt. The money commodity affords peculiar facilities for 
accumulation of riches and a purchasing power over wealth. 
The special use of money applied to industry, inaugurated 
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the capitalist system of production. The less restrictions 
there are on freedom of exchange, the more progress will the 
capitalist system mal^e. Though this is now generally recog- 
nized, protective clauses are still made by nations to give 
them an advantage over others. "Freedom of contract," 
"the sacred rights of property," "the principle of laissez 
faire," are all phrases based on exchange arising out of indi- 
vidual property. With the growth of the capitalist system a 
class has obtained possession of the means and instruments 
of production, and a proletarian class has arisen which has 
had to sell its labor power at a subsistence price. Here we 
have an antagonism between classes, a system of production 
inimical to the welfare of the community considered as a 
whole, and yet conforming to the principles of free exchange, 
which, to the majority, appear to be based on equity and the 
welfare of the community. 

• 

CO-OPERATION. 

The growth of capitalism superseded primitive individual 
production and gave way to a more extended form of co- 
operative production. What we call the handicraft period of 
production, while' favorable to the cultivation of the artistic 
faculties of the producer, was not conducive to the full ex- 
pansion of man's productive powers, as it limited co-operative 
effort by restricting the instruments of production at his com- 
mand. 

The capitalist by his greater command over the instruments 
of production is enabled to bring together large groups of 
workers, and to produce on a more extensive scale, and by 
division and sub-division of labor to enormously increase the 
productive power of his workers as a whole, compared with 
individual producers. The substance of exchange value 
being labor, the producer who can produce an equal article 
at the lower cost of production in labor than his competitor 
has the power to oust him from the market; consequently co- 
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operation gives the victory to that capitalist who works most 
in conformity with that law. Our own experience teaches us 
that the individual producer gives way to the joint-stock 
company and the joint-stock company to the syndicate, and 
the syndicate to the trust, and the trust in its turn to the 
municipality and collectivisation of industries by the com- 
munity. Oo-operation is a law of association, which steadily 
expands, overcoming all obstacles and restrictions. 

Capitalism owes its strength and influence to increased 
fecilities it has afforded man to co-operate. To it is due the 
wonderful increase of wealth. The workers by their power 
of co-operation are capable of producing wealth even beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and are only now prevented from doing 
so by the conflicting interests of capitalists, whose primary 
object is not the increase of wealth for society as a whole, but 
the increase of that portion of wealth which they may indi- 
vidually appropriate to themselves. 

CONFLICT. 

The interests of capitalists as competitors are opposed to 
each other, and they use their capital with a view of ousting 
each other from the markets ol the world. Each capital is 
arraigned against the other in competitive conflict, and, so 
likewise, are the co-operative group of workers set in motion 
by each particular capital. Each group does not conflict in 
person, but it is none the less real because that conflict is 
transferred to the commodities on the market and fights by 
the weapon of cheapness. In the capitalist system conflict 
stares us in the face everywhere. Each capitaUst tries to 
overcome his competitor. And in this struggle he has the 
support of that group of workers which his capital employs. 
Their immediate subsistence depends upon his success, and 
though they may outwardly express a certain amount of 
sympathy for their unfortunate brethren, yet they feel an 
inward satisfaction at their misfortune as they recognize that 
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their fellow- workers represent a fallen foe .which might hare 
been, victorious over themselves. 

. It is these individualistic and anti-social feelings engen- 
dered by conflict which makes it so difficult to unite the 
workers on a common platform for their economic emanci' 
pation. 

Both capitalists and workers live and die in an atmosphere 
of competition and conflict until they accept it as a natural 
order of things, over which they may lament but cannot alter. 
There is much to foster this conception. In animal life they 
see the drastic and unrelenting law of conflict operating all 
around them, and also that evolution has furnished them 
with weapons to carry on the struggle. Philosophers and 
scientists have become so impressed by the continuous and 
persistent phenomena of conflict that they have convinced 
themselves that progress is only possible by a specious law 
which they term *^ natural selection,'' or ^* survival of the 
'fittest.'' 
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